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South America expands 
Mountain-forests, river-lands. : 
James MonTocomeEry. 


Tus luxuriant scene is the verge of a coffee 
plantation in Brazil; and it groups a few 
a the vegetable wonders of that resplendent 


e. 

The culture of the coffee tree has been 
very considerably extended in Brazil during 
the present century, the colonists considering 
ita safer article than cacao or indigo, and 
of quicker sale. The plant prefers a new 
and free soil, a little elevated, where the cool- 
ness and the rains moderate the excessive 
heat of the torrid zone, which would over- 
= the plant, if exposed to all its violence. 

tains or hills, the elevation is unimpor- 
tant, provided the thermometer of Fahren- 
heit never descends below 55° or 65°. But, 
if the soil be mountainous, in clearing for 
planting, the stumps of the trees are neces- 
satily retained to prevent the ravages made 
by the torrents, which sweep away with 
them, more or less rapidly in se pe ye to 
the violence of the rains, the of a 
table earth which is the depository of all 
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COFFEE HARVEST IN BRAZIL. 


principles of fertility. The distance at 
which the plants are placed, varies according 
to the soil: in the poorest lands, it should 
not be less than four feet; and in the most 
fertile, never less than eight. The coffee is 
lanted in ins or in shrubs; but the 
atter method is preferable. The tree bears 
flowers in the second year, and its flowering 
lasts only twenty-four hours. At this time, 
the shrub has a charming appearance; it 
seeming from afar as if covered with snow. 
The produce of the third year becomes very 
abundant. In plantations well weeded and 
watered, and recently cultivated, we find 
trees bearing sixteen, eighteen, and twenty 
pounds of coffee. In , however, not 
more than one pound and a half, or two 
pounds, can be expected from each plant; 
and even this is greater than the mean pro- 
duce of the West India Islands. Rains at 
the time of flowering, the want of water for 
artificial irrigation, and a ite plant, a 
new species of loranthus, which clings to the 
branches,—are extremely injurious to the 
coffee-trees. 

The leaves of the coffee plant are - ly 
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four or five inches long, and two. broad, 
smooth, m, and glossy on the upper sur- 
face. The fruit is poles of an oddege, 
about the size of a cherry, and of a dark, red 
colour when ripe. Each cherry contains two 
cells, and each cell a single seed, which is the 
coffee as we see it, before the process of roast- 
ing. Coffee is not, therefore, strictly speaking, 
a Deny, but a seed. " ie 
e beauty, ness, and price’of coffee 
depend much Oe manner ‘ which it is 
harvested and pre All that is neces- 
sary is to collect, clean, and dry the grain, 
without =e its recommen tory quali- 
ties. This art is, however, not yet sufficiently 
understood in Brazil, as the aboriginal scene 
of the Engraving may lead the reader to 
imagine. In Arabia, where the finest coffee 
is produced, the cultivator seeing that his 
ee is ripe, spreads large cloths over the 
trees, which he shakes from time to time to 
make the ripe cherries fall. He never pulls 
one grain of coffee with the hand; for he 
only considers those ripe which fall from the 
tree. The English, in their colonies, employ 
negroes, each of whom has a coarse linen 
bag, which is kept open by means of a hoop 
in its mouth ; which ve is suspended to the 
neck of the gatherer, and he empties it into 
a large basket. Each harvest is made in 
three jobs, because all the grains do not 
ripen together. The method shown in the 
Engraving differs from both those described 
above, the cherries being gathered in baskets 
as ordinary fruit, &c. while a negro spreads 
the fruit in layers in the sun to dry, after 
which the skin is removed by mills or mortars, 
and the grain of coffee is stripped from the 
pellicle with which it is immediately covered, 
and which is called parchment. _ This is done 
by mills, as is also the winnowing. The 
coffee is then put into bags for sale. 

The Engraving is altogether a scene of 
luxuriant beauty. Noble palms rise from the 
plantation, on the right, and the banana, on 
the left, where colossal frondes with other 
leafy prodigies form a refreshing retreat for 
the cultivators. The limbs of the larger 
trees are interlaced with creeping plants, 
adorned with beautiful flowers; while the 
aloe, two species of cactus, (the torch thistle 
and prick pear,) and the pine, are intro- 
duced with effect in the foreground; and 
the river appears in the distance, with bays 
and mountains, which vary its majestic 
course. 

The cultivation of coffee has of late years 
increased in Brazil with unprecedented 
rapidity. Mr. Macculloch states: “so late 
as 1821, the quantity of coffee exported from 
Rio de Janeiro did not exceed 7,500 tons; 
whereas it now amounts to about 28,000 
tons.” 

The total consumption of coffee in the 
United Kingdom may, at present be esti- 
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mated at 22,000,000 Ibs. producing about 
580,000/. revenue. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE: 
PUBLIC WALKS AND GARDENS. 
(Continued from page 309.) 

Tue Green Park is of the ground 
inclosed by Henry VIII. Though of limited 
extent, it possesses many, attractions, as the 
mansions and gardens which flank one side; 
the Ranger’s » and its picturesque 
shrabbesy in a little valley; and the fine 
road, Constitution Hill. 

Hyde Park is the site of the manor of 
Hyde, which anciently belon to the 
Abbey church of Westminster, till it became 
the property of the crown in the reign of 
Henry VIII. by exchange for other lands, 
In 1652, this park contained 620 acres, 
During the Usurpation, it was sold in dif. 
ferent lots; but the crown lands being re 
sumed after the Restoration, it was replenished 
with deer, and surrounded by a brick wall, 
having, before that time, been fenced with 
pales. Since the survey in 1652, it has been 
reduced by the addition to Kensington 
Gardens; by the survey of 1790, it was 
found to be 394 acres, 2 rods, 38 poles. In 
the upper part, or, as it is called, the deer 
park, adjoining Kensington Gardens, are 
some fine old forest-like trees, and the scenery 
has more rusticity than any spot so near Lon 
don. The large sheet of water erroneously 
called the Serpentine, (for it forms nearly a 
parallelogram,) was made by the command 
of Queen Caroline, in 1730. This park has 
maintained the favour of fashion longer than 
any other, though it has few of the diver. 
sions of olden times. Maying was formerly 
enjoyed here; and Ludlow, in his Memoirs, 
notes, “ May 1, 1654. This day was more 
observed for people going a Mayng than for 
divers years past. Great resort to Hyde 
Park: many hundreds of rich coaches, and 
gallants in attire, but most shameful pou 
dered hair men, and painted spotted women.” 

Hyde Park has, of late years, been much 
improved by Government. The roads, rides, 
and walks have been thoroughly repaired, 
and an entirely new drive has been made 
across the Park to Kensington Gardens.— 
An elegant bridge has also been constructed 
across the west end of the Serpentine, from 
designs of Sir John Rennie. This bridge, 
on the Hyde Park side, affords persons on 
horseback and on foot a communication 
between the north and south sides of the 
park, and being divided along the centre by 
an iron railing, the inner half of the bridge 
forms the passage for those who frequent 
a we Gardens. Its cost was 36,500/. 

We should here mention that the present 
Cumberland Gates to Hyde Park were 
erected about ten years since, from the 
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designs, and at the sole expense of, the late 
Mr. Thomas Hope, author of Anastasius. 
This was an act of individual munificence 
which must not be forgotten amidst the 
improvements of succeeding generations. 

Kensington Palace, (or rather the nucleus 
of the present palace,) with the original gar- 
dens, only 36 acres, was purchased by William 
III. Queen Anne added to them 30 acres, 
which were laid out by her gardener, Wise, 
pupil of Rose, gardener to Charles II.; but 
the principal additions were made by Queen 
Caroline, consort of George II., by whose di- 
rection nearly 300 acres were taken from 
Hyde Park, and laid out by Bridgman—so 
that they are at present 344 miles in circum- 
ference. They were subsequently improved 

Capability Brown; and some important 
terations are now in progress. 

The Gardens at Kensington were among 
the earliest specimens of the new school of 
landscape-gardening. Before Bridgman’s 
time, Loudon and Wise had stocked our 
gardens with giants, animals, monsters, coats 
of arms, and mottoes in yew,* box, and holly. 
Bridgman banished this verdant sculpture, 
and disdained to make every division tal 
with its opposite; and, though he still ad- 
hered much to straight walks, with high- 
clipped hedges, they were only his great lines ; 
the rest he diversified by wilderness and with 
loose groves, though still with a 
hedges: nay, he even introduced cultivat 
fields, and morsels of a forest appearance, by 
the sides of those endless and tiresome walks 
that stretched out of one into another without 
intermission, where 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 

And half the pasture reflects the other. 

We fear that the scenery of Kensington is 
but inadequately appreciated by the London 
population. These gardens are altogether 
superior to those of the Tuilleries and the 
Luxembourg, at Paris ;—their distance from 
the heart of the metropolis is, we admit, in- 
convenient, especially in comparison with the 
French gardens, which are in the city itself. 
The latter are large flower gardens, ornament- 
ed with fine sculpture, and bounded with 
overlooking terraces; but Kensington has 
the most interesting features of landscape- 
gardening. Little wildernesses and noble 
walks, glades, and high, overarching groves, 
and all the varieties of verdant knoll, hill, and 
valley, are among their beauties ; with water, 
from a fine, broad sheet, to a winding stream. 
In truth, nothing can exceed the delightful 
solitude of this suburban retreat; and were it 
not for the busy hum of fashion whirlin 
along dusty roads in the neighbourhood, the 
contemplatist might here imagine himself 

* Such as we to this day see at the gates of Bed- 
font churchyard. One of Bridgman's greatest inven- 
tions was the Ha ha! or sunk wall, which he has in- 


troduced with good effect as the inclosure of Kensing- 
ton Gardens, 
Y2 


i tions, to be a public disadvan 
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many miles ftom a metropolis. The broad 
walk, extending from the palace, along the 
south side of the gardens, was formerly a 
fashionable spring promenade ;—to which 
Tickell thus alludes : 

Now the shrill corn-pipes echoing loud to arms, 


To rank and file reduce the ye swarms : 
Thick rows of spears at once, wi sullen glare, 


A grove of ueedles glitter in the air ; 
Loose in the winds small ribbon streamers flow, 
Dipt in all colours of the heavenly bow ; 

And the gay host, that now its march pursues, 

Gleams o’er the dows in a th hues. 

The fashionable time of walking, in 
Tickell’s time was in the morning ; but the 
hour is now changed for the afternoon, and 
the promenade changed to the western side 
of the gardens, beneath a nave of fine old 
trees, upon a carpet of verdant turf. In 
summer, or the late London season, a mili- 
tary orchestra occasionally enlivens the scene. 

Marylebone, or Regent’s Park, is a creation 
of the present century—nay, of the last twenty 
years; and at the commencement of the last 
century, Marybone was a small village, neatly a 
mile distant from any part of the metropolis. 
This park is already belted with splendid ter- 
races, and stud with elegant villas. It 
consists of a large tract of plantations, of 
nearly circular form, inclosed by a fine level 
drive, planted with trees on each side. Within 
is a small circle, or roadway, and a semicir- 
cular pathway, a straight road equally di- 
viding the large ring, and, in like manner, 
intersecting the smaller circle and semicircle. 
The outer area is relieved by a trian 
lake, with verdant islets, and a bridge of taste- 
ful design ; and on the northern verge of the 
park are the grounds of the Zoological So- 
ciety, whose aquatic birds enjoy the r: of 
the beautiful lake. wast — 

But the enjoyment of the public has been 
strangely overlooked in the Regent’s Park: 
they are only admitted to the dusty drives and 
paths, while the verdant inclosures are let 
for grazing ;—the inhabitants of the park, 
however, having keys, as in the London 

uares. 

Dr. Kitchiner, dipping his pen in the milk 
of human comfort, complained of this misap- 
propriation of ground stated to have been 
given by the late King “to the public.” A 
contempo! also observes—“To call the 
inclosure of these (Marylebone) fields a Park, 
is, with all submission, a little bit of a mis- 
nomer ; at least, it is no park, at present, for 
the public, who are excluded from all but the 

velled roads.” Again, Dr. Kitchiner shows 

e formation of the park, with such restric- 





tage, “ maki 

it impossible for two-thirds of the inhabit- 
ants of London even to enjoy the animating 
influence of a walk in the fresh and fragrant 
air of the country—a blessing which was 
within their reach, when they had only to 
cross the New Road to be in the Mary-le- 
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bone Fields. It is said that the reason given and inhale the fragrant breath of the lily, at 
for excluding the people from the park is, the same moment. Pano. 


that the trees are so young that they might 
easily be torn up,;—so may those on the north 
side of Hyde Park, for they are no older; 
but softly, is not this presuming that Mr. 
Bull is a greater brute than the beasts which 
are grazing where he ought to be walk- 
ing ?”* itr. Loudon also observes—“ It is 
to be regretted that the space available to 
the public is so much curtailed by inter- 
spersed villas, and surrounding rows of houses 
and gardens; for though, from the number 
of trees, ‘the wealthy citizen who can view 
the scenery from his house or coach may re- 
cognise the park character, yet, by rendering 
so great an extent of the surface private pro- 
perty, the wanderings of the pedestrian are 
limited, and his views of the scenery con- 
fined.”+ Nine years have elapsed since 
these strictures were made; and we are 
happy to learn that the growth of the planta- 
tion and the disposition of the Government 
are favourable to a better arrangement of the 
grass park, which is forthwith to be laid out 
in the beautiful landscape style of the inner 
inclosure of St. James’s Park. 

The formation of the Zoological Gardens 
in the Regent’s Park has considerably in- 
creased its celebrity; for, thousands who rate 
lowiy the notes of the native nightingale and 
cuckoo, (both which may often be heard 
here,) would be attracted thither by the 
numerous assemblage of exotic animals.t 
This curiosity is rational enough, and one of 
‘the healthiest indications of public taste ; 
but, in contemplating the interesting varie- 
ties of the menagerie, we cannot be insensible 
to the very judicious disposal of the gardens, 
and their floricultural beauty. The sights of 
the park, natural and artificial, as “ the 
lions,” the Colosseum, and the Diorama, 
have undoubtedly drawn forth thousands to 
admire the more homely beauties of the neigh- 
bourhood: its young wood and flourishing 
plantation—its verdant meads—its silver lake, 
and sedgy islands. 

The Surrey Zoological Gardens may have 
a similarly beneficial effect, especially on the 
inhabitants of southern London. In pictu- 
resque character, they are decidedly superior 
to the gardens of the Regent’s Park; for, 
‘their present appropriation is only new, as 
regards the menagerie, whereas the Park is 
‘the growth and culture of a few years. In 
‘the Surrey Gardens, the plants bear their 
specific names, so that the visiter may study 
zoology and botany in the same walk ;—he 
may witness the muscular energy of the lion, 


* Horse and C: palous Oracles, 1828. 
+ Eucyclopedia of Gardening, 1824—page 1028. 


} By the annual report of the Society, read a few 
days since, the visiters to the gardens and museum 
in 1832-3, were nearly 226,000 ; and the receipts for 
their admission, almost 13,000/. 


(To be concluded in our next.) S40 
4 
THE GRAVE OF THE GIFTED. 
A grave for the gifted—Oh! where shall it be ? 
On the desolate shore of the hollow-voiced sea ! 
Lapy E. S. Wostuezy, 
Pzace to his sleep! he thrills no more 
The strings instinct with fire, 
And blends with immortality 
The spirit of the lyre. 
The tears like drops of summer rain, 
That mingle in the deep, 
May now bedew his grassy shrine,— 
Peace to the poet’s sleep } 
Unheeded rings the voice of fame 
Around his slumbers now ; 
The laurel-wreath entwined for him, 
Adorns a marble brow ! 
Can adulation charm the ear, 
Or thoughts ecstatic start, 
When Death with his unbroken chain 
Has bound the poet’s heart ? 
His genius in the lovely calm 
Of skies with sapphire dyed, 
Or in the flight of parting storms 
Betrayed an equal pride. 
Nature was his divinity,— 
Her pearly tears shall steep 
The turf which hides his early grave,— 
Peace to the poet’s sleep! 
The banner oer the warrior’s tomb 
Unfurls its symbol bright, 
And dark winds breathe a requiem 
Amid the aisles at night, 
But far more a is the charm 
Which viewless spirits keep 
In sweet communivn on the spot 
That owns a poet's sleep. 
As stormy clouds ere they expire 
Peal thunder to the wind, 
So Genius leaves ages rr 
Asplendid wreck behind 
Death with a power omnipotent, 
Can quench the dreams of fame, 
But not the halo which surrounds 
Each mighty poet’s name. ‘be 


DANCING. 


Ir we may consider the wisdom of our ances- 
tors worth a thought, dancing is not necesse- 
rily at variance with the most solemn cele 
brations. They believed dances to have 
been approved religious exercises in the ear 
lier of the world. So far were they from 
considering them the abomination they ar 
now deemed, that it is a well-known fact, the 
descendants of the original inhabitants of 
our island, the Cambro- Britons, down to 4 
period within the memory of man, were 
usually played out of the church by a fiddle, 
to form a dance in the churchyard at the 
conclusion of the sermon; and among ou 
legal usages, till within a century of this 
time, it may be mentioned, that one dane 
was reserved to be annually performed by the 
judges of the land. 

Among the ancients, solemn dances wert 
in constant use, and the most distinguished 
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in them: Socrates and Cato were 
the votaries of this graceful art, which 
has been the delight of countless generations. 
Funeral dances were common at the inter- 
ment of those whose merits entitled them to 


philosophers and heroes did not disdain to 
mingle 


Hebrews also attached ce to 
the practice : we find them dancing around 
the Golden Calf, reared by Aaron in the de- 
sert. This was idolatry, to be sure; but it 
shows what their notions were as to dancing, 
and proves that they considered this no unfit 
mode of worshipping the Deity. We further 
read that the daughters of Shiloh danced 
in a yearly feast of the Lord; and David 
danced, to signify his joy that the ark of God 
had again been b into Sion. To com- 
plete the obsequies of the great, to celebrate 
triumphs in war, and to mark gratitude to 
the Giver of all Good for any signal interpo- 
sition of his mercy, dancing was, in former 
times, considered necessary. 

But, according to Scaliger and Menestrier, 
even Christian bishops have sanctioned and 
taken part in dances. Scaliger says, the first 
bishops were called Preesules, in the Latin 
tongue, for no other reason but that they led 
the solemn dance in great festivals ; and the 
learned antiquarian, Claude Menestrier, writ- 
ing at the latter end of the 17th century, says, 
that he had seen the canons and choristers 
on Whit Sunday take each other by the hand, 
~ dance, while they sang hymns of Jubi- 

m. 

The very word “ choir” is, he adds, derived 
from a Greek word, which means dance ; and 
he concludes that the part of each cathedral 
so called was formerly set apart for that ex- 
ercise. J.E. J. 


Select Biography. 





EDMUND KEAN. 


Kean, the “ well-graced actor,” left the great 
stage of life on the 15th instant,* to the great 
o of every admirer of the science in 
which he proved himself so accomplished a 
master. His professional career, one of almost 

walled vicissitude, has been so frequently 
set before the public, and his personal or pri- 
vate history is so little to our readers’ taste, 
that we shall merely glance at a few of the 
se incidents of his strange and eventful 

ife. 


Mr. Kean was born November 4, 1787, in 
Castle-street, Leicester-square. His father 
was a tailor, and brother to Moses Kean, 
the celebrated ventriloquist ; and his mother 
was a daughter of George Saville Carey, a 


* At his house, adjoining the theatre,on Richmond 
Green, 
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John Kemble’s goblin corps in Macbeth ; 
but an unfortunate lapsus one night offended 
the grave Kemble, who characteristically said, 
“These things must not be done after these 
ways, else they will make us mad.” 
ean was afterwards sent to a school in 
-court, whence he ran away, and 


-“went a cabin boy” on board a vessel bound 


for Madeira; here he fell sick, and was re- 
turned pennyless to his native shore. Durin 
his absence, his father had died, and his 
mother was not to be found; but his uncle 
Moses, and Miss Tidswell, of Lane 
Theatre, supported and instructed him ;— 
from the former he learned ventriloquism and 
mimicry—his skill in which, in hater life, 
am Lord Byron as greatly as his best 
acting. Kean’s uncle died, and the young 
wight joined Saunders’s vaulting troop. He 
continued an unruly, wayward boy till the 
age of 14, when he joined a small company, 
and personated Richard III. Shortly after- 
wards, being at Windsor, certain members of 
the Royal Family were much pleased at the 
able manner in which he spoke Satan’s 
Address to the Sun, and the first soliloquy 
of Richard III. This notice naturally ele- 
vated the boy, and gained him a patron in 
Dr. Drury, whe, impressed with his indica- 
tions of genius, took him to Eton School for 
three years. In this time, he is said to have 
excelled in Latin, and:to have fagged at 
Cicero, mastering all the olden orator’s rules 
for dramatic exhibitions. We fear this state- 
ment too much suits the word to the action. 
On leaving Eton, Kean played at Birming- 
ham with moderate success; but at Edin- 
burgh triumphantly, for twelve successive 
nights, as Hamlet. This fame was but ephe- 
metal, for, until 1812, he played all the 
varieties enumerated by Polonius, his serious 
personations being often considered least 
successful; at Guernsey, as Richard III., 


* He was the son of Henry Carey, a ballad com- 
of considerable merit, who wrote and composed 
the celebrated song “Of all the girls that are so 
smart,” which Addison praised for the words, and 
Geminiani for the music. The merit of the music of 
the anthem of “ God save the King” was long claimed 
for him; but this has been disproved, in favour of 
Dr. John Bull. He committed suicide, in 1743: 
though he could find no other consolation for his 
own distress, he was more successful for others, since 
he projected the fund for decayed musicians. By the 
way, Kean himself invariably said that he was born 
March 17, 1790; and he believed himself to be a na- 
tural son of the late Duke of Norfolk, by a female of 
the Drury Lane pany, who befriended him in his 
childhood, and whom Kean subsequently repaid with 
tenfold gratitude. 
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he was actually hissed off the stage; and 
want, not will, only retained him in the pro- 
fession, aided by the fostering liberality of 
General le. However, in 1812, the more 
polished people of Cheltenham made as great 
an error in judgment as the Guernsey folks 
had previously done. At Tunbridge Wells 
he had better fortune, and the manager fre- 
quently remarked that Kean possessed talents 
which one day would make him 

The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage. 

At length, Dr. Drury, who had not lost 
sight of his protegé, witnessed his perform- 
ance at Exeter, and was so struck with his 
improvement, that he wrote to Mr. Greenfell, 
M.P. to bring out Kean on the London 
boards. Drury Lane Theatre was now a 
splendid desert; and Dowton, Johnstone, 
Munden, Elliston, Rae, Lovegrove, Braham, 
and Dickens, could not attract audiences by 
their inimitable performances. Mr. Arnold 
was dispatched in reply to Dr. Drury’s letter: 
he saw Kean play Octavian in the Moun- 
taineers, at Dorchester, and he engaged him 
for three years, at eight, ten, and twelve 
guineas per week, for the first, second, and 
third years. Upon Kean’s arrival in London, 
the Managing Committee of Drury Lane 
thought him anything but a prop to the fall- 
ing fortune of their theatre. They desired 
him to speak, and he spoke; but it was to 
assure them that he came to town to abide 
by the judgment of the public, and not to be 
determined in his future views by theirs. 
The Committee were angry with Amold for 
his precipitate judgment, and they tried to 
evade his agreement; but by the interference 
of Dr. Drury, Kean was, by his own desire, 
advertised to play Shylock; and it was said 
at the time, that he chose that character for 
the purpose of avoiding the ridicule which 
the Committee said would be vented upon 
his figure. 
On Jan. 26, 1814, Kean, accordingly, first 
appeared in Shylock, in the Merchant of 
Venice. He was well received by a thin 
audience, there being only about 100 persons 
in the pit. The critics in the next day’s 


journal were in ecstasy. Mr. Hazlitt wrote 


the article for the Morning Chronicle: in 
his amusing Table Talk, he thus speaks of 
his share in contributing to Kean’s popu- 
larity, who was ridiculously said to be 
written up in the Chronicle. Hazlitt’s pro- 
phetic words are these: “ from his masterly 
and spirited delivery of the first striking 
speech, ‘On such a day, you called mea 
dog, &c. I perceived it was a hollow thing. 
So it was given out in the Chronicle, but, 
Perry was continually at me, as other people 
were at him, and was afraid it would not 
last. It was to no purpose I said it would 
last ; yet I am in the nght hitherto.” Other 
critics hailed Mr. Kean as a second Garrick, 
and one remarked that, in him, there was 
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“an animating soul distinguishable in all 
he said or did. It was this that gave fire to 
his eyes, energy to his tones, and such g 
variety and expressiveness to all his gest 
that one might almost say his body thought.” 
At this time, tov, the town was in want of a 
first-rate tragedian. Cooke had been dead 
two years; Kemble, certainly, was rallying; 
but Kean rushed in at the “tide in the affain 
of men.” He next played Richard ITI. and 
the whole town became electrified with his 
performance ; the Committee amended their 
decision and the actor’s salary, and the 
efforts of him who had been rejected with 
scorn, replenished their empty treasury. 

To analyze or enumerate the range of Mr, 
Kean’s performances would occupy many 
columns. From this period, till within a few 
weeks of his death, a period of nineteen 
years, he continued to perform in London 
and the chief towns of the United Kingdom 
with extraordinary, if not always with equal 
success. However posterity may re his 
genius and talents, the age in which he 
lived has done him justice. Fame and 
money have been showered upon him unspa- 
Tingly; and there may be some persons 
inclined to consider him as a spoiled child 
of fortune. In the United States of Ame. 
rica, his success has been equal to that in 
his native country. In France, in 1818, he 
was differently received, and his genius 
unfairly appreciated ; though Talma, a com- 
plete master of his science, entertained the 
highest opinion of Kean’s abilities. / 

n person, Mr. Kean was scarcely of thé 
middle height; he, accordingly, lacked the 
dignity of deportment requisite for certain 
characters, as that of the noble Roman, 
Coriolanus. His features, though not suffi- 
ciently regular to be termed handsome, were 
capable of almost illimitable expression ; his 
eyes, as it were, played with the passions 
in the very spirit of mastery; his voice, in 
the undertones, boomed with melancholy 
music, and in sudden transitions abounded 
with fine, meteor-like effect; and, although, 
as we have said, he was not of dignified 
stature, he walked the stage with ease and 
self-possession attainable only by true genius. 
In short, the playgoers of the present century 
will never forget his best performances: 
as the chuckling scorn and revenge of Shy- 
lock, in the Merchant of Venice ; the versa 
tile villany of Gloster, in Richard III. ; the 
maddening jealousy and anguish of Othello; 
the fine flashes of genius in Hamlet (al 
though one of the most unequal of his per- 
formances); the wailing melancholy of 
Richard II. ; the patriotic spirit of Brutus ; 
or the sycophancy and avarice of Sir Giles 
Overreach, in 4 new way to pay Old Debis. 

In private life, Mr. Kean was cherished by 
a large circle of friends “ found in sunshine,” 
and, we believe, “not lost in storm.” | That 
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he did not enjoy high society is well known ; 
though, at ove period, his talents would have 
rendered him a welcome guest at any table. 
But his taste lay elsewhere; and Kean was 
no flatterer of the great: he coveted neither 
courtly acquaintance, as did Garrick, nor had 
he the dignity of Kemble to usher him into 
high life. He was generous even to pro- 
fuseness, and, as he received more money 
than any actor of his day,* his largesses 
were often injudicious; especially as he was 
known to have distegarded provision for sick- 
ness or the infirmities of He gave the 
receipts of benefits to public charities, played 

tuitously fur needy managers, subscribed 
Hberally to benevolent institutions, and was 
openhanded to the applications of private 
suffering. In a right spirit of enthusiam 
for his profession, he raised a monument at 
New York, to the memory of Cooke; and, 
after the example of Doggett, he, since the 
yeat 1818, gave annually a wherry to be 
towed for on the Thames. His eccentricities 
were unbounded, and he parted with money 
with the same delight that he seemed to earn 
it, Yet, with all this generosity, he was just 
in money transactions, to the letter or figure’ 
and justice with generosity, should be re- 
corded in letters of gold. 

Mr. Kean, it will be seen, died in his 46th 
year: his high professional career was brief 

t rapid; yet he originally possessed an 
excellent constitution, which, had it not 
been impaired by excesses, would, in all 
probability, have enabled him to prop the 
drama in its decadence, for years to come. 
About the year 1812, he married Miss Cham- 
bers, by whom he has left a son, Mr. Charles 
Kean, who inherits much of the genius-of 
his father. 

Mr. Kean’s last public appearance was on 
the stage of Covent Garden Theatre, as 
Othello, with his son, as Iago: during the 
performance, he was taken ill, and bome 
from the scene, the last line he uttered being 
the conclusion of the touching valediction : 

Farewell ! Othello’s occupation’s gone. 
* Kean’s usual engagement in London was 601. 
per night, for three nights of the week ; and he often 
rmed in the country on the other three nights. 
In Gloucestershire, Mr. Kean, about five years after 
his start into popularity, played thrice during the 
day; at Tewksbury, in the morning, the Theatre 
being darkened ; at Gloucester, iu the afternoon; 
and at Cheltenham at night ; and, for each perform- 
ance he received fifty guineas. The total sum re- 
ceived by Mr. Kean in England, America, and 
France, since 1814, is stated at 176,000/. or averaging 
upwards of 9,000/, per annum for nineteen years. 





Retrospectibe Gleanings. 


THE PHOENIX. 

Tuk earliest account of the Phenix, is given 
by Herodotus, the father of history, and this 
has been copied with additions by Pliny, 
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Tacitus, Pomponius, Mela, Horapolla, 
Mariana, and other writers, Among the 
rest, by our old English writer Bartholomew 
Glantville, and printed by Wynkyne de 
Worde, in 1498, who says :— 

“ St. Ambrose in Exameron, sayth, of the 
linmoure, or ashes of fenix, ariseth a newe 
byrde and wexeth, and in space of tyme he 
is clothed with feathers, and wyngis, and 
restored into the kind of a byrde, and is the 
most fairest byrde that is, most like to the 
pecocke in fethers, and loveth wilderness, and 
—_ his meate of cleane greenes and 
fruites. 

“ Alauns, speketh of this byrde, and saith, 
that whan the hyghest byshop Onyas hadde 
buylded a temple in the citie of Helyopolys 
in Aigypt, to the lykenes of the temple of 
Jherusalem, and the fyrste daye of Easter, 
whanne he hadde gathered moche sweete 
smellynge woode, and sette it on fyre uppon 
the ate to offer sacrifyce, to py 
syghte, suche a byrde came sodaynely, and 
fell into the myddel of the fyre of the sacri- 
fyce, and the ashes abode there, and was 
besely kepte and saved by the commande- 
mente of the preeste; and within three 
dayes, of these ashes was bred a lyttel 
worme, that took the shape of a byrde atte 
the laste, and flewe into the wildernesse.” 

To this we may add, that the Phoenix was 
considered a unique bird; it was thought to 
abide one hundred years in the deserts of 
Arabia, and at the expiration of that period 
to appear in the Temple of the Sun at Helio- 
polis, fall upon the blazing altar, and during 
its cremation, pour forth a melodious song 
from, or through, the orifices of its feathers, 
which thus formed a thousand organ-pipes. 
The feathers of the belly and breast, were 
reported to be ofa gold colour. , 

*,* The fable of the Phenix hus been 
attempted to be explained by the supposi- 
tion, that in warm countries, where sacri- 
fices usually took place in the open air, many 
birds of prey, particularly vultures, unde- 
terred by the fire and smoke of the altars, 
have stooped down, impelled by hunger, to 
seize the raw flesh, laid upon them; when, 
if some perisked in the flames, and others 
escaped, a sufficient basis was afforded to the 
marvel-loving ancients, for the erection of 
their fabulous structure. The Phenix in its 
supposed renovation from its own ashes, has 
been considered a just type of the Resurrec- 
tion: fire offices, also, adopt it, as an appro- 
priate emblem. We have met with those, 
even in this enlightened era, who did not 
understand the metaphorical meaning of the 
term Phenix, when applied to persons, for 
instance “He is a Phenix of his kind.” 
“ She is a Phanix among women; it may, 
therefore, be as well to explain, that this 
expression alludes to the idea, that only one 
Phoenix ever existed at one time ; wherefore, 
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by a figure of speech, perfection is intended. 
Metastasio, in a neat stanza, compares the 
fidelity of lovers to the Phanix, which, says 
he, “everybody talks of, but nobudy has 
seen.” M. L. B. 


EXTRACTS FROM LANGLEY’s “ HUNDRED OF 
DESBOROUGH,” 4to. 1797. (scaRcE.) 
A Venerated Bishop. 

Hvuau, prior of Whiteham, called St. Hugh, 
and canonized after his death for his austere 
life, and extraordinary piety, was elected 
Bishop of Lincoln, Aug. 10th, 1186. His 
memory was so much respected in his dio- 
cese, that the anniversary of his death was 
celebrated for some centuries. “In the old 
Church Book of Great Marlow,” says Lang- 
Jey, “ I find this entry :-— 

‘* 1592. Item:—Paid to the ringars on 
St. Hugh’s Day, 4s. 4d.” 

He died, Nov. )7th 1200, and his funeral 
was attended by King John, and William, 
King of Scotland, who are said to have as- 
sisted in carrying his corpse to the cathedral. 

M. L. B. 





Che Naturalist. 


THE PITCHER PLANT. 





Appenpaces in which water or fluid collects 
have been noticed in a jecee | of plants. The 
most remarkable of these adjuncts are those 
which botanists call Pitchers, or Asci- 


* dia, from the resemblance of their form to 


that of the well-known domestic vessel.— 
There are several species of the Pitcher Plant, 
the most striking of which is the Nepenthes, 
found growing in the marshes and ditches of 
China, and the damper parts of India. In 
this species, the pitchers are hollow, green 
bodies, furnished with a green leaf-like lid, 
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the inside being covered with numerous in. 
verted hairs, and the vessel joined to the leaf 
by a long, cylindrical, and twisted stalk. 
Naturalists have long disputed the uses 
for which this curious pitcher is destined, 
Rumphius supposed it to be intended as the 
nest of a sort of shrimp, —— found in 
it; Linneus conjectured the pitcher to bea 
reservoir of water, to which animals might 
repair in time of drought, the lid being espe. 
cially destined to close up the mouth of the 
vessel, and thus to prevent evaporation. Sir 
James Smith thought the pitcher to be in. 
tended as an insect trap, because insects are 
found in the water, and because the stiff, in. 
verted hairs that line it are peculiarly well 
adapted to prevent the escape of insects once 
inclosed in it; and that the putrescence of 
the insects was converted into the food of the 
plant. But, each of these theories is open to 
objection, and more especially the second and 
third; for the plant grows in marshes, where 
an accumulation of water would be unneces- 
sary for the use of insects, the lid once raised 
never closes again, and the water evaporates 
without being renewed, shortly after the ele- 
vation of the lid. Dr. Wallich, the distin. 
guished botanist, has beautifully illustrated 
this ingenious inquiry ; and, in conjunction 
with Mr. Lindley, he thinks that the pitchers 
are a contrivance to enable the plant to get 
rid of its excess of oxygen, which is known 
to be destructive to vegetable life. This 
opinion is supported by the stem and peti- 
oles, (or leaf stalks,) containing more spiral 
vessels than observed in any other plant ;— 
now, these vessels convey air containing about 
28 per cent. of oxygen; the bottoms of some 
pitchers are beautifully punctured, as if by 
the mouths of vessels; and the water in the 
pitchers, at first subacid, has been found to 
increase in acidity till the whole evaporates. 

With respect to the nature of the pitchers, 
upon the doctrine that a plant consists of only 
two essential different parts, the axis, (or stem 
and root,) and the appendages, or mere modi 
fications of leaves,—it follows that pitchers 
are also leaves. 

Mr. Lindley has made this inquiry the 
subject of a paper, which he submitted to the 
Royal Institution, in the summer of 1831; 
of which valuable contribution to vegetable 
physiology the reader will find an abstract in 
the Arcana of Science and Art, 1832, p.231-5. 





Che Topographer. 


WEST TWYFORD CHURCH AND ABBEY, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Tuus rural vignette is an illustration of the 
observations in our last number, on the _pic- 
turesque character of the scenery round Lon- 
don. It lies about half-a-dozen miles west 
of the metropolis, on the Paddington Canal 
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The district is called West Twyford, to dis- 
tinguish it from a hamlet of the same name, 
in the adj ee ame of Wilsdon. Its 
extent is t 280 acres, the whole of which, 
(except a few acres,) belongs to one proprie- 
tor; and the rusticity of the place is undis- 
, by its containing only one mansion, 
its dependent farming establishment, and a 
Tt doce not that Twyford 
t does not appear that lord ever 
sessed numerous residents. In the year 1351, 
there were ten inhabited houses in this 
rish, besides the manor-house ; in the earlier 
part of the 15th century, there were six tene- 
ments here; when the parish became depo- 
is not known, but in the reign of 
izabeth there remained only the mauor- 
house: it was occupied by the tenant of the 
farm, and surrounded by a moat, over which 
was a drawbridge. The lord of the manor, 
Thomas Willan, Esq., late of Marylebone 
Park, had the old mansion taken down, and 
the moat filled up, about twenty-three years 
since ; and nearly on the same site he built 
a more ogy ecm Presa ar Ra old 
Englis h style, from designs by Mr. Atkinson. 
It is i ee ular euiielied data, with 
two Prime ¢ towers. The attached lands 
are judiciously planted, and are of an orna- 
mental character: only a small portion is ex- 
clusively dedicated to pleasure-grounds, and 
the rest is managed as a hay-farm, with a 
house for the tenant. The mansion which 
is called “the Abbey,” commands pleasing, 
though limited views, over some of the most 
picturesque parts of Middlesex. It appears 
most to advantage from Wilsdon Hill, and is 
in the same point of sight with Windsor 
Castle. 
Near the Abbey is the Church of Twyford, 
& very small brick structure,* now stuccoed 
over, and embellished in the style of the 
mansion; with pinnacles, ornamented gable, 
* A survey or visitation of Twyford Church, in 


1951, mentions an ancient tower with two bells, two 
altars, &c.—Lysons. 
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(Twyford Church and Abbey.) 


&e. It consists of a nave and chancel. 


On 
the north wall is the monument of Henry 
Bold, the lyric poet, who died in 1683. There 


is no benefice attached to this church : 
Mr. Wi nominates the cle: an, and is 
generally considered to unite a// the common 
parish officers in his own person. 


* Che Public Journals. 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY OF SILVIO PELLICO. 
(Continued from page 280.) 
Anczxa one day confessed that she was in 
love,—not with Pellico himself, (though he 
pleads guilty to a momentary imagination of 
that sort having flashed across his mind,) but 
with a young man of her own age. “ The 
course of true love” had, however, at the 
moment been interrupted by a quarrel, and 
she came to seek a comforter, or at least a 
ient listener, in Pellico. The whole of 
this little idyl is beautifully given. Gradually, 
Pellico begins to find that Angela was less 
plain than he had at first thought, nay, that 
at times ‘she had even some pretensions to 
beauty; her visits began to be anxiously 
longed for, the touch of her hand confused 
him; and at last, one day, when the innocent 
girl, in return for some words of consolation 
and hope which he had spoken to her, threw 
her arms in a transport of gratitude about his 
neck, and embraced him as if he had been 
her father, the agitation he experienced was 
such, that he was obliged to request that she 
would not again honour him with such marks 
of filial confidence. 

Angela, however, was taken ill, and here 
her story, much to the disappointment of 
the reader, breaks off abruptly. Some hints 
dropped by the turnkeys as to the cause of 
her disappearance, were of an unfavourable 
tendency, but Pellico gave no heed to them. 
So it was, however, taal no more; 


and now the solitude of his dungeon pressed | 
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upon him more desolate than ever. It felt, 
he says, like a tumb, 

Another change of apartment now took 
place. It was not without feelings of regret 
that Pellico quitted even his former dreary 
residence—for here were his ants, his spider ; 
here the kindness of the gentle Augela had 
helped to wile away many-a tedious hour; 
here; in the exercise of composition, in the 
consolations of devotion, he had often for- 
gotten his misfortunes. The new room, 
which was also under the Piombi, had two 
windows, the one looking out on the palace 
of the patriarch, the other, small and high 
up in the wall, could only be reached by 
placing a chair upon the table, but, when 
attained, commanded a view of great part of 
the city and the Lagune. Here, too, Pellico 
soon found some human objects of interest. 
In some small apartments opposite the larger 
window lived a poor family, who soon evinced, 
by their kind gestures, the sympathy they 
felt for the prisoner. 

“ A little boy of nine or ten,” says Pellico, 
* raised his hand towards me, and I heard 
him say, ‘ Mother, mother, they have just put 
somebody into the Pombi—O, poor prisoner! 
who are you ?’—‘ I am Silvio Pellico” Ano- 
ther boy came running to the window, and 
cried, ‘ You are Silvio Pellico ?}—‘ Yes, and 
you, my dear children ??—-‘I am called An- 
tonio S., and this is my brother Joseph.’ 
Then, turning round, ? heard him say, 
© What more shall I ask? and a woman, 
whom I sup to be their mother, and 
who stood half concealed behind them, sug- 
gested kind expressions to the children, who 
repeated them, and ! thanked them with the 
warmest tenderness.” 

These consolations were renewed every 
morning and evening; when the lamps were 
lighted, and the windows about to be closed, 
the children used to call from their window, 
“good night, Silvio!” and the mother, 
emboldened by the darkness, would repeat, 
in a voice of emotion, “ good night!” 

Suffering and anxiety, which he had now 
endured for nearly a year, began to produce 
their natural effects upon his health. His 
nerves had become so shattered, his frame so 
weak, and his sleep so broken, that his mind 
also to a certain extent gave way. He fell 
into a state nearly resembling that of Tasso 
in his prison at Ferrara. 

Yet dol feel, at times, my mind decline, 

But with a sense of its decay ; I see 

Unwonted lights along my prison shine, 

Anda strange demon who is vexing me 

With pilfering pranks and petty ains, below 

The feeling o the healthful an the free ; 

But much to one who long has suffered so, 

Sickness of heart and narrowness of place. 

This morbid state which, had it been pro- 
longed, must soon have terminated in mad- 
ness, was brought to a crisis by a violent 
convulsive attack, from which Pellico reco- 


vered, exhausted, indeed, but freed from the 

assing visions which had been the offspring 
of his disease. A fire, which about this 
time took place in a building adjacent to the 
prison, and which for a time threatened. the 
safety of the prison itself, is described with a 
force and animation that makes us feel as if 
in our own case, the awful situation of a pri- 
soner awaiting, without the power of escape, 
the approach of that devouring element. But 
another change of situation was now awaiting 
Pellico. 

His Sentence. 

On the 11th of January, 1822, he was in. 
formed that he was to be transported to the 
prison of St. Michele at Murano, to receive 
the sentence of the commission. He entered 
the gondola that was to bear him across the 
Lagune with mixed sentiments ; the pleasure 
of breathing once more the refreshing air 
upon the sunny Adriatic, of seeing the lovely 
picture of the city and the sky without the 
gloomy framework of prison bars around it, 
was mingled with a feeling of regret at quit 
ting even the dreary Piombi, where some 
affectionate recollections were blended with 
many sufferings; and with the idea which 
he could not exclude, that evil as had been 
the past, it was yet possible that worse was 
to come. At St. Michele, while awaiting 
his own sentence, he contrived secretly to 
obtain some intelligence of the fate of his 
companions, who had been arrested along 
with him. 

On the 21st of February, Pellico was con- 
ducted to the hall of the commission to 
receive the announcement of his sentence, 
The president, rising with an air of dignified 
commiseration, informed him that the sen- 
tence had been a terrible one, but that it had 
been mitigated by the kindness of the em. 
peror. The sentence had been death ; the 
mitigation was imprisonment for fifteen 
years in the fortress of Spielberg, in Moravia. 
Pellico answered, “The will of God be done!” 
“ To-morrow,” said the inquisitor, “I am 
sorry the sentence must be read in public; 
but the formality is indispensable.” “ Be it 
so,” said he. “ From this moment you will 
be allowed the society of your friend ;” and 
Pellico was conducted from the hall to em- 
brace once more his friend Maroncelli. 

Next morning they were put into a gon- 
dola, and re-conducted to the prison at Venice. 
The scaffold from which the sentence was to 
be proclaimed was in the centre of the Pia- 
zetta. Two files of soldiers were drawn up 
from the foot of the Giant’s staircase, down 
which they descended, to the foot of the 
seaffold, along which they walked. An 


immense multitude surrounded it, on whose 
countenances sat marks of terror and pity, 
though the consciousness that every part of 
the square was commanded by cannon, with 
lighted matches ready, of course controlled 
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the expression of their feelings. A curious 
recollection at that moment across 
the mind of Pellico, On that very spot, in 
September 1820, a month before his arrest, a 
had said ‘to him, “ Ah! signor, I 
wonder how so many strangers admire this 
e. It. is an unfortunate spot.” The 
observation had indeed been verified, and 
Pellico glanced his eye over the multitude, to 
see whether the beggar was there to witness 
the fulfilment of his prediction. At that 
moment, however, the prisoners were directed 
to turn round and face the palace; an officer 
appeared on the balcony with a paper in his 
hand; it was the sentence ; he read it aloud, 
and the deepest silence prevailed, till he came 
to the words, condemned to death, when a 
general murmur of compassion arose. It 
subsided when the crowd perceived there 
still remained something farther to be read, 
but revived more loudly at the conclusion: 
* Condemned to the carcere duro,* Maron- 
celli for twenty years, and Pellico for fifteen.” 
prisoners were then reconducted to St. 
Michele, to await their removal to the Aus- 
trian fortress. 

Before they set out, they received from the 
German Commissary, who had just arrived 
from Vienna, the consoling information that 
he had had an interview with the Emperor, 
and that his majesty had graciously announced 
that the days ot their imprisonment should be 
counted by twelve hours instead of a 
four—a founJabout way of stating the simple 
fact, that their actual imprisonment would 
only be of half the duration of the nominal. 
This was not officially announced to them, 
but as the information was given publicly 
there was no reason to doubt that the promise 
had been made. If so, it will be seen that 
in Pellico’s case it was violated. 

We prefer turning to some of those inci- 
dents by which the gloom and suffering of 
the prison were occasionally mitigated. Pel- 
leo had more than once heard in the neigh- 
bouthood of his cell the sound of some Italian 
tong, but it was generally soon suppressed by 
the sentinels. One evening, however, when 
the sentinels had been less attentive, Pellico 
distinctly heard the song sung in the cell 
adjoining his own. His heart beat rapidly, 
he sprang from his pallet, and called through 
the wall, “ Who are you, unfortunate man ? 
Iam Silvio Pellico.” “ O Silvio,” answered 
his neighbour, “ I know you not by sight, 
but I have loved you long. Come, let us to 
the window, and talk in spite of our gaolers.” 
It was Count Antonio Oroboni, a young man 
of twenty, imprisoned on a charge similar to 
his own. Their conversation was svon in- 

*“Carcere duro,” imprisonment accompanied 
with labour, chains on the feet, sleeping on bare 
boards, aud miserable food. In the carcere durissi- 
mothe prisoner is chained to the wall, so as to be 
umble to move beyond a certain distauce, and the 
food is only bread and water. 
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terrupted by the threats of the sentinels, who 
had positive orders to prevent all communi- 
cation between the prisoners ; but at last, by 
watching the moments when the sentinels 
were farthest off in making their rounds, and 
talking in a whispering tone, they found 
themselves able to converse every day, though 
without seeing each other’s faces. A warm 
friendship sprang up between them. They 
telated to each other the events of their lives 
—they tried to impart to each other comfort 
and hope. Oroboni shared the strong reli- 
= feelings of Pellico; and even Pellico 

imself devived lessons of resignation and 
Christian charity from the tone in which the 
—_ of twenty spoke of his sufferings and 

S$ oppressors. 

The prisoners at Spielberg were allowed a 
walk of an hour twice a week, between two 
guards, upon a platform of the castle, com- 
manding a view of the city of Briinn and a 
large tract of surrounding country. The path 
to it led along the range of the prisons in 
which all the Italian prisoners were-confined, 
with the exception of the unfortunate Maron- 
celli, who still languished in his subterranean 
cell below. Each used to whisper to Pellico 
as he past “ Buon passeggio!” (a pleasant 
walk,) but he was not allowed to return their 
greeting. The people from the town, who 
were occasionally on business at the casfle, 
used to gather into groups as he passed, and 
cry, “ There is one of the Italians!” and 
sometimes, thinking that he did not under- 
stand them, they would shake their heads 
and say, “That poor gentleman will soon 
grow old, he has death in his face.” It was 
with difficulty, in fact, that Pellico was able 
to drag himself and his chain so far as the 
platform, and once arrived there he used to 
throw himself on the grass, and remain there 
till the expiration of the hour allowed him. 
The guards stood or sat beside him, and gos- 
sipped together. Both were good natured 
and kind, and one of them, Kral, a Bohemian, 
was well acquainted with Klopstock, Wieland, 
Goethe, Schiller, and the best German writers. 
Of these he used to recite long passages with 
intelligence and feeling, while Pellico lay and 
listened beside him on the grass. A touching 
little episode follows, which we shall give in 
the author’s own words. 

“ At one extremity of the platform were the 
apartments of the superintendant; at the 
other lived a head gaoler, with his wife and 
infant son. Whenever I saw any one come 
out of these buildings, I used to rise and 
approach them, never failing to be received 
with marks of courtesy and pity. 

“ The wife of the superintendant had long 
been ill, and was declining slowly. She 
sometimes made herself be carried out on a 
sofa into the open air. I cannot describe 
with what emotion she expressed the com- 
passion she felt for us all. Her lyok was 
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tle and timid, and yet, timid as it 

i Fused sometimes to “ as if with 
intense and inquiring confidence on those 
who spoke to her. 

“ T said to her one day, smiling: ‘ Do you 
know, lady, that you have some resemblance 
to a person who was dear to me?’ She 
blushed, and replied, with a serious and 
amiable simplicity, ‘Do not forget me then, 
when I am gone. — my poor soul, 
and for the poor little infants I leave behind 
me.’ 

“ From that day she could not leave her 
bed. I never saw her more. She languished 
a few months longer and then died. 
“ She had three sons, beautiful as cupids, 
and one of them still at the —s The 
creature often embraced him in m 
nah and said, ‘Who knows who will 
their mother after me. Ah! whoever 
it may be, may God give her the bowels of a 
mother, even for those who are not her own!’ 
And then she wept. A thousand times I 
have remembered that prayer and those 
tears. 


% When she was no more, I often embraced 
the children, and with tears in my eyes re- 
peated their mother’s prayer. I thought of 
my own mother, and of the ardent prayers 
which her loving heart doubtless offered u 
for me. And I exclaimed with sobs, ‘ 
happier that mother who dies and leaves 
behind her her children in infancy, than she 
who lives to have educated them with every 
care, and to see them taken from her! 

“ Two kind old women used to accompany 
the children, one of them the mother, the 
other the aunt of the superintendant. They 
wished to know all my history, and I related 
it to them shortly. 

“¢How unfortunate we are,’ they would 
say, ‘that we can do nothing to assist you. 
But be assured we shall pray for you, and if 
your pardon some day arrive, it will be a day 
of joy for all the family.’ 

" The former of them, whom I was in the 
habit of seeing most frequently, possessed a 
wonderful eloquence in imparting consolation. 
I listened to her with filial gratitude, and 
treasured her words in my heart. 

“She told me things I knew already, 
which yet struck me as new ;—that misfor- 
tune does not degrade a man, unless he be a 
worthless one, but rather elevates him ;—that 
if we could understand God’s counsels we 
should frequently see cause to think the 

conqueror more to be pitied than the van- 
quished, the exulting than the afflicted, the 
rich than the destitute; that the special 
grace shown to the unfortunate by our 
Saviour should reconcile us to our situation, 
and that we ought to glory in the cross 
which was borne by him. 

“ But these two good old women, whose 
company gave me such consolation, were 
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soon, for family reasons, obliged to leave 
Spielberg, and the children no longer came 
upon the platform. How deeply did these 
losses afflict me !” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


Potes of a Reaver. 
KING TOM STANDEY. 
[Mr. Leonarp, in his Records of a Voyage 
to the Western Coast of Africa, gises 
following entertaining picture of the sove. 
reign of the Island of Anobona :] 

e King (who calls himself “Tom 
Standey, or Scandey”) came on board, (H. 
MS. jad,) in a canoe, which showed no 
superiority over the others in point of size 
or ornament. His majesty was a tall, thin, 
personage, considerably. on the wrong side 
of fifty. He was dressed in the cast off 
garments of some merchant skipper, viz. an 
old black beaver, blue coat, duc! 
reaching scarcely to the middle of his leg, 
cotton stockings, that might once have been 
white and sound, but were now rather dingy, 
like his skin, and full of holes, with shoes of 
a most ponderous construction. He was 
distinguished from the canaiille in the other 
canoes by a coarse cotton umbrella, of Eng. 
lish manufacture, and was accompanied 
only one attendant, who seemed to sti 
always close to the old gentleman, and gave 
himself out to be “Cocoa Jack,” the Ki 
a This man of influence, while 
basked in the smiles of royalty, afforded, even 
in savage life, an admirable specimen of the 
fawning, courtly 7 ag ory While he en- 
joyed his share of the things, he seemed 
to have little regard for the feelings of his 
humbler brethren in the canoes, to whom he 
evinced a rooted antipathy, urging the weak 
old gentleman to thrust them out of his way, 
and to offer them other indignities in his 
passage alongside. The canoe-men seemed 
to burn with indignation; but their murmun 
were scarcely listened to, although the frown 
of ineffable contempt met the pam 
favourite on every side. His Majesty was 
ushered into the Commodore’s cabin, where, 
after speedily discussing, with the assistance 
of his henchman, two or three bottles of 
wine, he was presented with a shirt, a 
dressing gown, and a green night-cap, all of 
which he donned instantly, stripping to the 
buff, for that purpose, in the presence 
every one, without the slightest ceremony. 
We afterwards introduced him to the gun 
room, but had good reason to repent of our 
complaisance. As long as there was any 
thing to drink, he did not evince the slight 
est inclination to budge one inch, and we 
were at length obliged, very unceremoniously, 
to hand him over the side, pretty nearly as 
drunk as a lord, to use a commoner’s expres 
sion. 
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Some hours after King Tom left the ship, 
afew of us went on shore, and looked round 
the village. As there was a heavy surf on 
the sandy beach, we landed on some rocks 
to the right of the town, which form a sort 
of pier, and got on terra firma with- 
out the slightest difficulty. By his umbrella 
—which he always had expanded for dis- 
tinction’s sake, whether the sun was bright 
or clouded, whether it was noon or night— 
we observed his Majesty King Tom Standey, 
in the midst of a dense multitude of his black 
and ragged subjects, approaching to meet 
us. Before we had gone far, we were sur- 
rounded by at least fifteen hundred persons, 
men, women, and children, dressed every one 
according to his own fashion, in the cast off 
clothes of their civilized visiters. Here was 
one fellow with a tattered dress coat, and no 
other habiliment but a rag, or doty—there 
another whose sole garment consisted of a 
cloak of shreds and patches, which, from its 
“cut,” must have once seen better company 
—and yonder a party of “ bloods,” I suppose, 
by their dress being different from that of the 
more sober part of the community, consisting 
of inexpressibles only, but arranged in the 
most novel and fanciful manner, the legs 
being tied round the loins, and the waist and 
hinder parts of the garment hanging down 
before. His majesty, expecting a few pre- 
sents, received us very graciously, and con- 
ducted us—surrounded, and half choked in 
the clouds of dust raised by all the subjects 
living in the vicinity of his court, collectivel 
—to his royal residence, a wretched hovel, 
differing in no respect from the other huts 
in the village, where we were regaled with 
palm wine. A tude table was placed under 
the still ruder verandah of boughs before his 
door, and three or four chairs, of a construc- 
tion quite unique, were placed round this {for 
our . A dirty cloth was then laid, 
which had once apparently been a sheet, 
appertaining, perhaps, to the bed linen of 
some drunken skipper, and on this were 
placed two or three jugs and a tumbler, 
which one might conclude, from their 
ce, had never been washed since 
they became the property of these unsophis- 
ticated ascii. These were filled with the 
fermented juice of the paim, and we neces- 
sarily partook of it, his majesty setting us an 
excellent example, by quaffing a copious 
draught, and nodding us a welcome, with 
condescension; while his subjects in 
myriads surrounded the verandah, within 
three feet of us, shouldering each other, and 
almost suffocating us with heat, dust, and 
the peculiar offensive odour proceeding from 
their filthy carcasses, and stunning us with 
the incessant, loud, and discordant clatter of 
their tongues. They seemed to pay very 
little deference to the kingly authority. If 
one might judge from the noise and confu- 
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sion, the general appearance of equality, the 
furious intrusion on the king’s privacy, and 
some other mob manifestations of the exeel- 
lence of liberty, there must certainly be a 
strong republican feeling among the subjects 
of his Majesty of Anobona, who, I was in- 
formed by the priest, or padre of the village, 
bear his blushing ‘honours for no longer than 
a twelvemonth. He is elected annually; 
but should as many as ten vessels arrive at 
the island before his year of authority expires, 
he must resign, and another is appointed to 
hold the reins of government. This seems a 
mighty singular sort of anomaly in the forms 
of government, and is accounted for by the 
following circumstance. The only revenue 
which this chief, president, or king, or what- 
ever else he may be called, receives, arises 
from the presents made to him by those 
vessels which, like ourselves, happen to touch 
here for refreshments, it being an invariable 
practice throughout the whole coast of Africa 
to give the chief personage a “dash” on 
arriving and taking leave; and as this is the 
only means the King of this island has of 
acquiring riches, it is wisely provided that no 
single individual of the community should 
grow too opulent, lest he also grow superci- 
lous, and despise his poorer countrymen ; 
but that all may have an equal chance 
of profiting by what fortune may throw in 
their way. The presents from ten vessels 
are therefore considered by the community 
to be quite a large enough share of the loaves 
and fishes for one individual, and on the 
departure of the tenth he is superseded ; 
consequently there is no zeal wanting on his 
part in soliciting gifts, and making the most 
of the present opportunity of adding to his 
revenue. The importunities of his Majesty 
King Tom were, in consequence, most trou- 
blesome, and his impudence and assurance 
were occasionally most diverting, as will be 
presently seen. 

We were given to understand by the King 
that a Spanish slave vessel had put in here 
some time ago, the crew of which having 
inveigled many ‘of the natives on board ,to 
trade, tied them hand and foot, and put them 
in the hold: and, after murdering several 
people, and committing other excesses on 
shore, carried them off. The degree of dis- 
trust and fear with which many of them, 
particularly the women and children, received 
us, may perhaps have been owing to this. 
They showed an innate horror of weapons of 
any sort, particularly fire-arms. A few of 
them had large knives stuck in a belt fasten- 
ed round their waist, but I saw no other sort 
of weapon among them. We sometimes 
took advantage of their terrors for the pur- 
pose of keeping them at a distance; and 
while we were pacing the different streets of 
the village, closely surrounded and annoyed 
by upwards of a thousand of them, one of our 
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rty amused himself by playing upon their 
fears in the following manner. He suddenly 
stopped, and fixed an angry look on the 
nearest of the dense mass. They likewise 
stopped, looked at each other and at him, 
and shrank back a little, while he continued 
his look of displeasure, and gradually raised 
his hand to his pocket as if in search of a 
weapon ; they then fairly took to their heels 
made one desperate rush, and tumbled over 
each other in their haste to get out of the 
way, when he withdrew his enuff-box from 
his pocket, and, laughing at the success of 
his exploit, took a hearty pinch; at which 
they all returned, joining loudly in the laugh 
at their own ridiculous fears, made him 
empty his box among them, and surrounded 
us, to our great discomfort, much more closely, 
and with much more confidence, than they 
had done before. Several of them made 
anxious inquiries concerning Captain Bo- 
teler, who died on this coast some time ago, 
in command of his Majesty’s surveying vessel 
Hecla, and evinced much concern when I 
informed them of his death. After taking 
leave of King Tom, whose avarice seemed to 
be as boundless as the ocean which encom- 
passed his island throne, we returned to the 


ship. 
(The narrative of King Tom dining on 
board the Dryad is still more ne 
When we got on board in the evening, we 
found King Tom Standey, in his dressing- 
gown and green cap, at dinner with the 
Commodore, and affording every one the 
highest amusement, by his familiar ease and 
assurance, his unscrupulous demands for 
whatever was within his reach, and by several 
unkingly and disgusting solecisms in his 
manners,—cramming the whole extremity of 
a fowl into his mouth at a time, and, after 
crunching the bones between his teeth, 
ejecting them in his hand, and depositing 
dann on the chair, between his legs! He 
seemed to be very fond of salt, swallowing, 
at intervals, whole spoonfuls of it out of the 
saltcellars. Some gin was put on the table, 
during dinner, thinking he might perhaps 
prefer it, for its potency, to wine. He was 
asked, which he would have?—and very 
evolly and modestly replied, by a few imper- 
fect Anglo-Portuguese words, and by signs, 
not to be mistaken, that he, “ poo fella, never 
mind,” he would take some of the gin now, 
and that, as his belly was full, he would 
. ” the wine and the remaining viands, 
and “make festa” on shore. ‘This was 
beyond the utmost idea we had formed of 
his covetousness, liberal as it had been. But 
it was impossible to keep our gravity, when, 
so far from thinking there was any chance of 
a refusal, he immediately followed this ex- 
pression of his modest and courteous inten- 
tions, by letting the Commodore know, that, 
as he had no such sideboard furniture, he 
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would also take with him the decanters and 

asses! He was shown, in the cabin, a 

tge print of his present Majesty, which he 
se tt very much, and addressed, as if it 
had been our King in propria persona, 
introducing i Sroslt to the print, in the fol 
lowing words:—“ Me King Tom Standey, 
King Anobona. You ver ing, m 
fader. Me, poo fella, never mind.” 
observing, with much surprise, his own sable 
countenance reflected in the glass, as if it 
were behind the print, he suddenly exclaimed, 
“ Ah, King Tom! you there !—Me see 
—me savey you ver well, King Tom Standey, 
King Anobona.” At last he took his depar. 
ture, pretty well “ stuffed,” as he called it; 
and, considering the quantity he had drunk, 
but very slightly fuddled. But before taking 
leave of us, the Commodore, besides a musket, 
gunpowder, and many other articles, gave 
him a mirror, in which he continued to gaze 
at his own ebony visage, with unceasing and 
unsatisfied astonishment, all the way on 
shore. Like the rest of his subjects, he 
caught at every thing he could get; but had 
no notion, or took care at least, not to show 
any, of the value of the articles he had re 
ceived, or a just sense of the attention he 
had met with. Some of us, observing this 
grasping, ungrateful, and unceremonious 
disposition, endeavoured to make him sen- 
sible of the value of what he had received, as 
he was going away, and told him that he 
ought to “ dash” the Commodore with some- 
thing, in return for so many favours. After 
some hesitation, he said he would send some 
fowls and pigs to our philanthropic chief, as 
a present. About an hour afterwards, a 
canoe came alongside, with a single fowl, 
and a message, saying, that the rest and the 
pigs had “run in bush,” that is, made their 
escape into the woods, and were not to be 
found! This was, of course, a mere excuse; 
but we could not help laughing at its court 
like ingenuity. 


BREAKFAST. 

We do not dislike, it is pretty well known 
dining in company with a few friends ; but, 
it is known but to ourselves, that we abhor 
any such public breakfast. ’Tis with w 
always a solitary meal. We should murder 
the man whom, in the morning, we heard 
munch munching, and snorting with his 
nose in a tea-cup, like a post-horse at the 
end of a stage with his head in a pail of 
water. There is something monstrous in the 
Manner most men eat eggs—putting the 
open mouth of the shell to their own, and 
sucking in white and yolk at once withs 
shocking slobber. Alone, one can be blame 
lessly guilty of all enormities, and plump ia 
lumps of sugar that none but an outlaw could 
venture on in presence of any other morta 

















Tea should be like toddy—hot, strong, and 
sweet ; and the fourth and final bowl should 
be toddy, with a gay gurgle of Glenlivet. 
An egg to the Lary tea is the natural pro- 

ion—and after these eight, you sit more 
composedly, “ playing at will your virgin 
fancies,” ie the "on and dry Soon which, 
towards the conclusion, “ you lay it on thick” 
with jam “pose mind, never—as you 
hope to be shaved—spread the fruit with a 
knife—steel or silver—but drop it on in 
blobs or splashes, from a table-spoon (not a 
teaspoon), or in the case of thin jelly—and 
especially if it be white-currant—perhaps the 
most delicious of all—and especially if it has 
been what is called spoilt in the boiling— 
you will act wisely by letting it run off from 
the slowly inclined can—without any inter- 
mediate aid—directly down upon the expec- 
tant and well-buttered bun, which will then 
be food equal to any ever presented in Para- 
dise by Eve to Adam.— Blackwood’s Muaga- 
wine. 


AN ENGLISH INN. 


Tue wayside inns of staid Scotland will not 
bear comparison with those of merry England. 
There you see them smiling, with their 
trellised gables, low windows, and over- 
hanging eaves all a-twitter with swallows, a 
alittle way off the road, behind a fine tree, 
palisaded in the front circle — 

“Tn winter, shelter, and in summer, shade.” 
The porch is bloomy ; and the privet hedge 
moning along the low wall, does not shut 
out a culinary garden, deficient neither in 
flowers nor in fruits, with a bower at the end 
of the main gravel-walk, where, at tea or 
toddy, in love or friendship, you may sit, 
“the world forgetting, by the world forgot ;” 
or take an occasional peep at the various 
arrivals. Right opposite, on entering, you 
see the bar,—and that pretty bar-maid, she 
is the landlord’s daughter. “The parlour 
on the left, sir, if you please,” says a silver 
wice, with a sweet southern—that is, Eng- 
lish accent—so captivating to — Scotch- 
man’s ear—and before you have had time to 
tead the pastoral poem on the paper that 
gives the parlour walls their cheerful charac- 
ter, the same pretty creature comes tripping] 
in with her snooded hair phere. me | 
and having placed you a chair, begins to 
wipe the table, already dustless as the mirror 
in which she takes a glance at her shadow, 
& you take a gaze on her substance; and 
having heard you sovereign will and pleasure 
expressed with all the respectful tenderness 
of a subject, retires with a curtsy,—and 
leaves you stroking your chin, in a mood of 
undefinable satisfaction with her, with your- 
self, and with all the world.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 
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Fine Arts. 


DATES OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

Tue following directions for ascertaining the 
dates of Ancient Monuments, when their 
— can no longer be deciphered, are 
taken from Origines Genealogice, by Stacey 
Grimaldi, F.S.A. 

Tenth and Eleventh Centuries. —The 
coffin-lid in the form of a prism, the better 
to shoot off the wet, because the bottom part 
of the stone coffin lay on the ground. In 
armour, the rustred, ringed, trellissed, tegu- 
lated, mascled, and edge-ri , obtained use. 

Twelfth Century.—Coffin-lids improved, 
or distinguished with crosses: at first plain, 
then fleury, in bas-relief. Tables, whereon 
effigies or sculpture. Priests had chalices in 
their hands on their breast; prelates had 
mitres, crosiers, great crosses, and pontifical 
habits ; knights had arms, spurs, and swords. 
The armour as in the preceding century. No 
coats of arms, on shields or otherwise, occur 

rior to this century. The earliest known in 

ngland are those of Geoffrey Magnaville, 
Ball of Essex, buried in the Temple Charch, 
in 1164. 

Thirteenth Century.— Coffin-stones, with 
heads or bodies emerging from them, and 
placed in walls, with arches turned over 
them. The first brass statue, that of Henry 
III. Lombardic capitals became general on 
tombstones. The first table-monument is 
that of King John, who died in 1216; and 
the fashion lasted until the reign of James I. 
French epitaphs occur. The oldest instance 
: a skeleton-monument is in 1241. Cross- 

e figures are between 1224 and 1313: 
fe oon crusaders, or that the parties had 
vowed to take the journey. The armour is 
complete mail, with only knee-pieces of plate. 

Fourteenth Century—Lombardic capitals 
on tombstones not used after 1361. The 
text, or old English hand, succeeded, and 
continued till the reign of Elizabeth. The 
inscriptions were engraven on brass, and the 
words abbreviated. The armour is a mixture 
of mail and plate, but mostly mail. Coats of 
arms were not quartered by subjects until this 
century: John Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, 
was the first. Supporters to arms first occur, 
being used by Richard II. Cornets first ap- 
pear: the instance is in John of Eltham, who 
died in 1334. 

Fifteenth Century.— Burials in chapels 
introduced. In armour, from 1400, all plate 
but the gorget; in 1416, all plate occurs. 
Henry V. was the first who bore three fleur- 
de-lis, instead of semée. 

Sixteenth Century.— Inlaid with brass, 
altar monuments at the beginning of this 
century. Monuments against the wall, chiefly 
since the Reformation. Roman round-hand 
took place about the end of the reign of 
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Henry VIII. “ Orate pro anima” was dis- 
continued on monuments at the Reformation. 
Roman Catholics have ouly used it since. 
The first deviation from the Gothic forms of 
tombs is the monument of Lord Darnley’s 
mother, who died in 1578. Skeletons in 
shrouds succeeded, and were imitated by 
corpses in shrouds, tied head and foot. 
Figures supported their heads on their right 
hands, an attitude taken from the Greck and 
Roman monuments. A kneeling attitude for 
children takes date not till after the Reforma- 
tion ; nor for parents, except to the cross ; nor 
the infant in swaddling clothes, nor cradle. 
Seventeenth Century.—The latest date of 
animals at the feet is 1645. Cumbent figures 
occur till 1676. 
W. G. C. 





The Gatherer. 


Russian Pleasure Barges.—The barge- 
men at St. Petersburgh are excellent rowers, 
and dressed very sumptuously, like the gon- 
doliers at Venice. A barge, according to its 
size, is manned with three to six pairs of oars, 
besides the cockswain at the helm. The 
crew apnsists of stout young men, and care 
is always taken that they should be good 
singers, and well acquainted with all the 
popular songs and airs. When they lie upon 
their oars, or row with easy pulls, they are 
generally called upon by the company on 
board to divert them with a song, or music. 
The latter consists of the rejok, or reed pipe, 
a hand tabor, with bells, which, according to 
the cadence, is either beaten or rubbed with 
the finger, and a pair of wooden spoons, with 
bells at the handle, which are used in the 
the manner of castanets, by shaking the bells, 
or beating the spoons against each other.— 
The effect of this rustic — upon the 
water is very agreeable, especially at some 
distance, be. the shrillnese of the sound is 
modulated. D. P. R. 


Rustic Wit.— Brewer, in his account of 
Rutlandshire, says—“I cannot help men- 
tioning the following rustic bon mot, which 
took place in a field near Exton Park :— 
Seeing the farmer and his men employed ir 
loading a wagon with the sheaves of a very 
plentiful crop, he entered into conversation 
on their harvest of the different kinds of 
grain 5 and observing that he had heard a 
farmer in Nottingham complain of the scan- 
tiness of his rye crop, when another comfort- 
ed him with the reflection that the less there 
was of it the more money it would fetch, as 
the poor would not eat it when plentiful. 
“ Ah! master,” exclaimed an aged swain, 
“ thank God we have a good wheat harvest, 
and so the wry mouths are all x 4 

. T..W. 
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Quick Travelling —The mite makes 50 
steps in a second, or 30,000 in a minute, 
Allowing the horse to move at an equal ratio, 
he would perform 1,022 miles an hour. The 
journey from London to Birmingham would 
then occupy but six minutes and a fraction, 
(No go for steam-coaches.) 


Trade of London.—It appears, by the 


great roll of the Exchequer, that in the first’ 


year of the reign of King John, the farm of 
the Cambium, or Exchange of London, was 
let upon lease for a term of ten years, to one 
Guy de Von, who stood indebted to the 
Crown, (in the fourth year of the same reign,) 
in the sum of 1,060/. 8s. 4d., for the farm of 
the said Exchange; which proves the trade 
of London to have been very great at that 
time. W. G. C. 


Who would be an African Prince—At 
Sennaar, in Africa, when a king dies, his 
eldest son succeeds by right; and imme. 
diately afterwards, as many of the brother 
of the reigning prince as can be apprehended 
are put to death. This practice of murder. 
ing all the collaterals of the royal family is 
similar to that which prevails in Abyssinia, 
of confining the princes all their lives upon a 
mountain. P.T. W 


Sporting in. Teneriffe—Here the natives 
have a less expensive method of obtaining 
partridges than shooting them. Towands 
evening, they observe where the birds perch, 
and taking a covered lantern with them, they 
proceed to the spot after dark, and suddenly 
unveil it, when the birds, dazzled by its glar, 
flutter round the light, and are easily taken 
hold of with the hand. 


The Canary Bird.—In its native country, 
the Canary Islands, this bird is of a greyish 
green colour, instead of the light yellow with 
which we should naturally expect to see it 
clothed in its own legitimate place of abode. 


Epigrams. 
On a Sonnet written upon the Dee. 
Hap I been U, 
And in the Q, 
As ’twould have been easy to B; 
I'd let you C, 
While sipping my T, 
Far better lines upon the D. 
From the Greek. 
An atom met the head of Mark the lean, 
It sliced it into halves, and walked between. 


lomer. 
Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread. 
On a Bald Head. 
My hair and I are quits d’ye see, 
I first cut Aim, he now cuts me. 
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